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still more meet their views. But there may be absolutely no economic principle on which to decide the question. Mathematically speaking, the problem is an indeterminate one, and must be decided by importing new conditions.
It would appear, then, that, even on the grounds of pure economic theory, there are reasons why a conciliator might be properly called in to resolve an industrial deadlock. Far more expedient still must this course appear when we remember that in trade disputes the economic question is often the smallest part of the matter. Masters and men belong to such different classes of society that the least difference of opinion is soon complicated with sentiments of social dislike. Ideas of so-called fairness, justice, generosity, good faith, etc., are implicated. If no mode of allaying the dispute be quickly discovered, it becomes a question of surrender or no surrender. A strike, says Mr. Newmarch, is the end of discussion and the beginning of war. As Mr. Be van remarks, a casus belli no sooner arises than all prudence is thrown to the winds. Pecuniary losses are of little account to those who are prepared to endure starvation rather than submit to what they esteem "injustice." It is obvious, then, that a trade dispute, especially when it has reached the acute phase of a strike, has little or nothing to do with economics. It is not a question of science, and there is no theoretic reason why conciliators should not be called in, if experience shows that they are usually able to compose matters.
In many cases the work of such conciliators will consist in little more than inquiring into the real facts of the case, and impartially and authoritatively making them known to both parties. If either party then confesses to